TURN OF THE TIDE

Empress. Napoleon was faced with a choice of
enemies-the clericals or the liberals. His
vacillating policy gained him the enmity of both.
Rather than take a bold line which, in either
event, must retain for him the support of one or
other of the parties, he played the ostrich and
buried his head in the sand-or rather in a
triumphal progress through the still-enthusiastic
districts of southern France, Corsica, and Algeria.
During his absence the Italian patriots attacked
the Papal forces and captured Umbria and the
Marches. Frantic telegrams chased the Emperor
in his travels, but distance enabled him to pro-
crastinate. By the time he returned, the position
was a/ait accompli. He had avoided taking sides,
but in doing so had angered everybody. More-
over, he had now ranged against him the Catholic
States of Europe and had made an implacable
enemy of the Pope.

Primarily in the hope of appeasing His Holiness,
he now embarked upon the most disastrous and
least excusable venture of his reign - the responsi-
bility for which must be ascribed to the Empress
Eugenie - which contributed directly and in-
directly more than anything else to his enfeeble-
ment and fall. In October 1861, France, Spain,
and England formally agreed to land a joint
expedition in Mexico with the object of obtaining
redress for the violation of the rights of their